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In this paper the author provides a brief overview of some of the ways in which 
recent sociolinguistic research is contributing to our knowledge of language teaching. 
The focus is on the American urban situation, especially as it relates to poor black 
children. One of the greatest deterrents to describing such situation has been our 
lack of tools and frameworks for studies to be made. The concepts noted in this 
paper— the linguistic continuum, the linguistic variable, and the linguistic 
situation— coupled with the development of quantitative measurement in linguistic 
analysis and a wider approach to fieldwork are leading to a realistic assessment of 
the social dimension of language. Certain pedagogical strategies are growing 
naturally out of this research, for jt is obvious that a more detailed analysis of the 
feature being taught will suggest aspects to follow or avoid. A careful analysis of the 
focus and target forms suggests that foreign language teaching techniques be 
considered in bidialectal or biloquial education. The exact ways to apply these 
techniques to native language learning have not been found, and it appears clear 
that some of these techniques (such as repetition drills) may not be very useful. 
Supnsmgly. we have learned that even the linguistic research that is being done 
suggests strategies for pedagogy, especially in the sequencing of lessons with these 
stigmatized features. (Author /JO) 
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The Relevance of Sooiolinguistios for Language Teaching 

Roger W. Shuy, Direotor 
Sooiolinguietioa Program 
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TESOL Conference, Chioago 
March, 1969 



Tor many years now linguists have been interested in the phe- 
nomenon of language and sooiety, particularly where whole systems 
of language are seen in relation to whole systems of culture. 
Linguistio geographers, of oouzse, have lcng been observing a type 
of msall group language dynaaios based on geography and history. 
Then, in the thirties, Bans Xurath introduced the dlMnslon of the 
soolal group to the Linguistio Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, although his orlteria for soolal narking was never very 
popular with other soienoes. 



What Sooiolinguietioa Is and Does 

Sooiolinguists are generally concerned with the soolal impli- 
cations of the use and reoeption of language. They oarxy out basio 
research on language variation, sensitivity and acquisition among 
eooial groups of all types including those based on soolal status, 
age, race, sez, family, friendship units and others. 8ome of the 
toplos of sooiolinguietio include dlaleot geography, bilingualism, 
linguistio interference, soolal dialeotology (including studies 
of soolal stratification and minority group spseoh), language 
situation! (language rivalries, standardisation, language as a 
naans of group identification and functional styles), and attitudes 
toward language. 
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Jn order to aoosmodate those topioa, eooiolinguists have bor- 
rowed research teobniques from other disciplines and have developed 
•one new analytical modes of their own. It has been neoessary, for 
example, to reoonoeptualise linguistio data as part of a continuum 
rather than as isolated phenomena* The occurrence of a graanmtioal 
feature, for example, can no longer be interpreted on a purely 
qualitative basis, as it onoe was. Realising that speakers of a 
language, standard or nonstandard, exist in a oontinuum, eooio- 
linguists find it neoessary to use quantitative as well as qual- 
itative analyses in order to determine the frequency with which any 
given fom ooours in the epeeoh of an individual* This notion of 
the linguistio oontliwnn enables us to oonoeive of groups of indi- 
viduals with similar or identical oontinua as linguistically 
homogeneous* 

The notion of the linguistio variable, first fossulated by 
William labor, enables sooiolinguists to aooount for oontinuous 
ordered variation within linguistio features (labor 1966)* Past 
paaotloe was to oonsider exceptions to the regular patterns as 
free variation, a tea somewhat analogous to what fifth grade chil- 
dren oall the r—il rider in a long division problem. In formulating 
the concept of the lingula tio variable, Labor sought to correlate 
matte re hitherto dismissed aa free variation with such social ohar- 
a&teristioe aa social status, raoe, aex, age and style* When 
language la viewed ae code (aa linguists historically treat it), 
free variation oontlnuee to be a valid analytical tool* But when 
language is seen ae behavior (aa sooiolinguists view it), free 
variation oan be aooounted for more adequately* 
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The linguistic situation is another of the concepts developed 
by sociolinguists. John Gumpera, for example, utilised the oonoept 
of a oomnunioation network, particularly a friendship network, to 
investigate linguistic code-evitohing between looal and prestige 
dialects in India. Labov (1966) and Wolfram (1969) have made 
detailed analyses of the realisation of oertain grama ti cal and 
phonologioal features across speeoh oon texts such as oasual, formal 
and oral reading. 

From other disciplines, linguists have been borrowing heavily, 
especially in matters of research design* oognition, statistical 
analyses, attitude measurement and demography. 

Identifying the Issues sftrstamatioity 

Of the several ways in which sociolinguistio research is relevant 
to language tea ching the most obvious is that of identifying the 
issues . Please note that I do not use the term problem here, for 
linguistio resea r c h is not, in itself, evaluative. An investigation 
may dearly reveal that speakers of one eooial olass use a linguistio 
form far more frequently than it is used by speaker of another sooio- 
eoonoado status. To the linguists this faot is one of descriptive 
difference and neither group of speakers is thought of as aberrant. 
Certain educators and psychologists who have been publishing their 
reoent researoh on the disadvantaged child oonoeive of a single 
scale for all speakers of a language, leading them to refer to the 
black child's speeoh as deviant from the standard norm. (Bereiter 
1966, Deutch 1964) The sooiolinguist will observe, instead, that the 
linguistic system of speakers of one group may differ from the lin- 
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guistio system of speakers of another grot®. To ooa artent, ■wbw* 
of aither group nay be dieadvantaged in their attenpta at oownloa- 
ting with the other. This is not to deny that it nay be desirable 



for speakers of the lower sooio-eoonosdo group to learn the systen 
which will enable then to survive and thrive in a larger oontert. 

But it does suggest that the teacher's and researcher's relationship 
to that linguistic system begin with a recognition of its adequacy, 
p.rh.p. TO beauty. Furthermore, this recognition of the adequate 
systenatiolty of this linguiatio systen suggests that neasurenant 
of the nonstandard speaker's auditory discrimination, reading ability, 



intelligence, achievement, or any other aspect of his education be 
dene in such a way that a true measurement of these things oen be 



attained. One would hope, for exanple, that a ohild'a Inability to 
pxodnoe or reoogoise a oentrast between /i / end /c/ before nasal 
consonants, as in pin vs. pen , would not be oonsidered failure if, 
within his linguistic systen, such a oontrast does not exist. One 
would also hope that his inabili.-y to produce or recognise such a 
oontrast would not be considered inadequate auditory discrimination. 
One would further hope that this inability would not be attributed 
to excessive noise in his lower soolo-soonoaio home, the blare of 
television or the squalor of ghetto life. Just as it would seen 



lud loroualy unfair to label all orientals as defioient la hearing 
they have difficulty with frgLiah /r/ and /l/, it is un- 
fortunate that speakers of nonstandard Bigllah are said to have 
difficulty discriminating a dialeot whioh has a sonswhat different 
systen from their own. The subtle distinctions prodnoed by sons 
Southerne rs in the words, a hired sun, a hod sen, » hag SK.' 
a Howard jmn and a hide aan night easily be used against testors 
who fail to account for systematic dialeot differences in auditory 
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discrimination tests (MoDavid 1969)* 

is for other standardised tests, one oan only wonder how wuta 
better black children would do on measures of verbal skills, in- 
telligence and achievement if linguistic and cultural differences 
were aooounted for in the production of these tests* 

One issue in whioh eooiolinguietio research oan be helpful 
in language teaching, then, is in identifying the issue of the 
systematieity of the language under investigation and how this 
systematioity asy interfere with the educator's attempt to use a 
child's language in mea miring intelligence, perception or various 
■kills. This recognition is long overdue in almost every aspeot 
of standarised testing the laerioen sohools* 

T.infliiietlft fea tures 

Sooiolinguists are also deeply involved in identifying and 
nnfiy y{ng the linguistlo features whioh set off one sooial group 
from another. Although there are currently available several 
“grooery lists" of features said to be characteristic of nonstandard 
Boglish, they generally tend to oversimplify and frequently are mis- 
leading (Hon-Standard Dialects 1968, is a oase in point). 

in important question, of course, 1st "How much do we need to 
know about a linguistlo feature in order to teach about it?” In 
this reapeot, the “grocery lists" are extremely useful, for earlier 
research by Anns 5. Hughes has clearly revealed the general inability 
of teachers even to identify the features whioh they consider prob- 
lems in their students' speeoh (Hughes, 1967). (Ally 10^ of the 
Teachers in Hughes' study of Detroit Head Start Teaohers showed dear 
evidence of understanding that the so-called non-verbal ohild has a 
language whioh say be perfectly appropriate for oertaln, but not all, 
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oiroumstanoes in lifa. One third of the teachers characterised the 
disadvantaged child's greatest problem as his failure to speak in 
sentences and/or oooplete thoughts. Other ooonon observations about 
the language of the sadvantaged ohild included statements about 
their limited Yocabulary, their slurring words together and their 
dropping ends of words. Bren though 40jC of the teachers reoognised 
that their students have some sort of unusual phonologioal activity 
at the ends of words, not one oould describe these features in 
teas satisfactory enough to be diagnostically useful. What is 
even aon distressing is that IjjL of these teaohea observe that 
disadvantaged children do not talk at all and lOjt observe that these 
students do at talk at boos . 

This inability of teaohea to describe nonstandard language 
with any degree of diagnostic usefulness has suggested that we try 
to diaoover the vooabulary of socially meaningful tens with whioh 
people oen evaluate speeoh. Labor observed this phenomenon in his 
study of the subjective reactions to language of Bew Yorkers 
(1966 : 403)* Beoent r esearch in Detroit used the semantic differential 
scale using polar adjectives as a devioe for laymen to express their 
evaluations of tape recorded speeoh segments (Shuy, Berate and Wolfram, 
1969)* For eaoh segment, listeners judges were asked to use the 
following eoalet 
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These and tan otter soalaa were also used in conjunction with the 
Judges 1 asaea— ant of various speech oonoepta (Detroit Speeoh, 

Hegro Speeoh, White Southern Speeoh, British Speeoh and Standard 
Speeoh) in an effort to disoover Meaningful terminology by which 
layman oan talk about social diatlnotions in language. 

While this research into the vooabulary of meaningful terns 
for identifying sooial features of speeoh in conducted, linguists 
are slowly and painstakingly desoribing the linguistic features 
themselves. Labor's analyeia of five phonologioal features in 
Hew York speeoh was published in 1966 . Wolfram has reoently com- 
pleted an analysis of four phonologioal and four grammtioal features 
of Detroit Hegro speech (Wolfram, 1969 ). Sbuy, Wolfram and Riley 
dealt with two granaatioal features and ono phonologioal feature 
(in addition to soam preliminary analyses of syntax) in the Detroit 
DLaleot Study (Shuy, Wolfram and Riley, 19 * 7 ). Ihsold has done 
preliminaxy researoh on the low vowel system of a oross-seotlon of 
Detroiters (Resold, 1968) and is currently studing various features 
in Washington, D.C. How Labor has extended his Hew York r esea r oh 
to include several more features in Hew York (Labor, 1968 ) and 
Crockett and Larina hare added to our knowledge of r, particularly 
in the Piedmont (Levine and Crockett, 1966 ). With all of thia 
researoh, however, ooaes several important questions. How gensr- 
aliiable are any of these descriptions from one city to another? 
Although all of the aforementioned linguists are dealing with a 
broad section of the population, the olear focus has been on the 
speeoh of minority groups and further r esea r oh must be done on the 
speeoh of the middle olasa^s, Southern whites and rural Hegroee, 
to mention only a few groups, in order for us to get a olearer focus 
of our target group in a realiatio lingula tio oontext. Furthermore, 



not all of the analyses done thus far are in complete agreement with 
eaoh other. Research on invariant be in Negro speech* for example, 
has thus far yielded as many analyses as there are analysts. 

To the otam*! observer, it nay seem that these features are 
really no different then those noted in the "grooery list" approach 
criticised earlier in this paper. And, to a oertain extent, this 
is true. One example of the difference, however, may be noted. 

In the New York City Board of Educations Non-Standard idalaot it 
is reported that for nonstandard speakers the -at duster reduoss to 
-a in words like test, toast and ghost (p. 13 ). In fact, however, 
this reduction also characterises standard Engli sh spea ker s in the 
envirocRjr.i before ooneonants. The grooozy list is partly right but 
it does not tell the whole story either. 

It nay be oonoluded then, that if materials developers had only 
the analysis found in Non-Standard Bleleote. they would not Smow 
exactly wt»t the child* ■ beginning point really is and they would not 
know enough about the relationship between the environmental con- 
straints and tha social status of the apaakar in order to focus end 
sequence the materials effectively. Much of the sooiollnguistio 
analysis noted earlier addresses itself specifically to these end 
other relationships. 

Bstsxmininjc Strategies 

Besides contributing to our knowledge of the systematic nature 
of a lan g ua g e end identifying the linguistic features whioh oontrast 
between language eye tana, sooiollnguistio research has oertain things 

1. As soon as possible these various analyses will be published in 
the Urban Language Series at tha Canter for Applied Linguistics 
under the tentative title. Curran t Viewpoint# Toward Nonstandard 
"Be* 1 (eda. Shuy and Feaold). 



to aay about strategies for presenting these faote. For example, knowl- 
edge shout how people reeot to language features gives us insight for 
olassroon engineering on the basis of what is ge ner a ll y considered 
aost oruoial or nos* stigmatising. Hhis kind of information is of 
utaost importance if we are to avoid s p e n d ing tins t ea ching aga in st 
features which the general publio does not reoogaise as stigsatiiing. 

1. Discovering Cruciality 

Insight of this sort, for example, has been revealed in what night 
be oalled a heizarohy of oruoiality ooooerning the three gen er a lly 
reoognised categories of language: lezioon, phonology and graHa r. 
hioh of the currently available oral language waterfall for poor black 
childr en focusses on natters of pronunciation (Golden 1965, Lin 1964* 
Buret 1965). is perhaps excusable, for the deaand for naterfala 

always preoedes the dwanrt for research upon which aateriale are based. 
At the time In this deaand first began to be satisfied it appeared 

to aeny people that teaching standard English to nonstandard speakers 
involved primarily teaching then to pronounce E ng li s h in a standard 
«i>wn* r . Oooe aooiolinguiatio reaearoh into non-standard English began, 
however, it beoeae clear that the aainetreea of Aaerioen society 
tolerates phonological variation considerably no re than it tolerates 
gzaanatioal variation. To be sure, there ere certain promooiation 
variants whioh are sore etigaatised than others, just ee there are 
oertein graaaatioel variatione which seen sore tolerable t h e n others. 

neesuze of the tolerance range of social acceptability for 
linguistic features is extremely difficult to calculate end, et present 
we oan do little nore then speculate about how it night be established. 

2. It would appear, in addition, that l exical variations tend to be 

the noet tolerated of all. 
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It i olves seeing the linguistics feature in relationship to a number 
of oonplioated matrioes suoh as oooial olass, situation (small group 
context), style (narration, reading, eto.), frequency distribution 
of the feature and delineation of the exaot linguietio environment in 
which the feature ooours. Social Class. The matrix of sooial class Ip 
desoribed extensively by Labov (1966, I960) by Shuy, Wolfram and Biley 
(1967), by Shuy, Barats an r! Wolfram (1969) end by Wolfram (1969)* 

It is not our intention to detail the techniques or results of 
these research projeota here but rather only to generalise that in 
both their objective use of language and in their subjective reactions 
to language, people of different sooio-eoonoodo groups tend to perform 
differently. Labov observes that although their language usage shows 
considerable class stratification, people of all sooial classes seem 
to share similar norm about language (labov 19661 450) • This would 
suggest that all olasses have similar toleranoe ranges when listening 
to the stigmatised linguistic features. On the other hand Shuy, 

Wolfram and Riley suggest that dues to sooial sensitivity oan be found 
also in the oral production of these fonas as they ere seen in relation 
to oertain sooial characteristics (1967* HI, 67 ). Thty observe that 
tiie contrast of the sharp sooial stratification observable^ for example, 
in multiple negation with the gradual or gradient stratification found 
for pronominal apposition reflects e g en e ra lly sharper sensitivity 
for the feature which is most clearly stratified. This sensitivity 
may be a measure of group toleranoe of a feature. That is, on ths basis 
of the sharp stxmtifioation observed for multiple negation one would 
predict a general intolerance for this feature in the speech of those 
who do not use it. On the contrary, the general insensitivity to 
pronominel apposition would probably make this feature more tolerable. 
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&it whatever the methods for discerning it are, sooial olass certainly 
oust enter into any measure of the toleranoe range of aooep tablli ty • 
Situation. The matrix of linguistio situation is tremendously impor- 
tant for any accurate assessment of the sooial stigmatisation of a 
linguistic feature. Although very little more than exploratory and 
program tio information exists in this area, it seems obvious that 
people talk somewhat differently in different sooial groups. Barly 
research which attespts to obtain infoxnation of this sort has been 
done by Gumpers (1964) in India and considerable current tMtUHng on 
this subject has been done by Byrnes (1964) and Brvin-Tripp (i960). 

Style . Style is another matrix in which the social tolerance range 
oan be observed. An example of this kind of research oen be seen in 
Wo lfr am 1969 ) who oomputed the frequency distribution of various 
gramtioal and phonologloal features across the styles of narrative 
and oral reading observing, in eaoh oase, a greater tendenoy toward 
the mainstream norm in the reading style. 

Frequency Distribution . Frequency distribution, itself, provides a 
matrix for measuring this range of sooial tolerance. Voting that the 
mere occurrence of a linguistio feature is ambiguous unless it is 
seen in relationship to a constant, Shuy, Wolfram and Biley utilise 
the oonoept of the potential occurrence (1967s III. 9 ). Shat is, 
eaoh occurrence of a stigmatised lecture such as multiple negation 
beferw indefinites is seen in relation to all oooasions in which 
multiple negatives might have oocurred in that position. The resulting 
ratio provides a me asu r a ble and meaningful indication of frequency 
distribution. 

Environment . The need for observing the exact linguistio environment 
in which the stigmatised feature occurs is perhaps the most crucial 
matrix of all. If we are to say anything meaningful about the toleranoe 
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xange of sooid stigmatisation ve must by All ntriir set ths feature 
in Its proper linguietio environment. Otbervie# our observation will 
be no no re preoiee or useful then those of the Detroit tesoheg who 
•tsted that ohildren in her olsss drop the endings of words. Bssesroh 
on simplification (or reduo tion) of syllable final oonsonsnt dusters 
ia a oase in point. It is useless to note the reduo tion of -at 
dusters to -a before droolers or roioeless frioatires. Is noted 
•arlier, Standard Shglish speakers, in nost styles and situations, 
will delete the /t/ in these enrironnsnto. Although it is lin- 
guistiodly aocusate (in teas of language as oode) to do so, it 
would be sooiolinguistioally (in tern of language as beharior) mannings 
less to simply asy that t is deleted in find at dusters. More 
usefd would be to state a sodolinguiatio rule for whioh there is 
sons sort of oontrast between different groups of speakers. 

The natrioes in whioh a toleranoe range of eooid stigmatisation 
or aooeptability nust be Manured, than, indude eooid olsss, sit- 
uation, style, frequency distribution and linguietio snvironmtnt. 
teoe a given feature has been set in theee natrioes, perhaps we oan 
nore precisely and r e al ie tiodly observe its toleranoe ranges Suoh 
an observation night tell us, for example, that the oonsonsnt cluster 
reduction rule operates primarily with the working classes, especially 
1 b paer speech and to a lesaer extent in group-extead speeoh, nore 
strongly in the c a su a l style but, to a alightly lesaer extent in the 
oaraful or consultative atyle aa well, to a specified frequency 
distribution and in the l in gu i etio environment p reoeeding vowels or 
ailenoe. A redly useful statement, of course, would replaoe the 
phrases, prinarily . espsoidly . leaser-extant. nore strongly , slightly 
lesser-extant and apeoifiod in the preoeeding eentenoe with some nore 
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prsoiao quantitative infozaation. The oontraat between the iteae 
in each natrix would then apeoify the tolenanoe range between ltena. 

2. Preparing Teaohere and Materials 

Onoe the baaio aociolinguistio r eeea r oh hae identified and fully 
deaoribed the linguistic featuxea to be taught and aet then in a 
realiatio tolexanoe range baaed on fautora of aoolal olaaa, aituation, 
atyle, frequency diatribution and linguiatio envirooaent, we are ready 
to think about nethoda of teaohlng (thia ia not to aay that any teao h r- 
ing auat wait until such analyaea are flirlehod. Bather it auggeata 
that if this reeearoh ia done f irat we will be better able to do thia 
teaching). 

A a in the oaae of aoat baaio reeearoh of thia sort, not all 
knowledge ia direotly transferable to etudente and not all of 
it ia neoeeaary for teachers to know. Naterlala developers stand 
to benefit the nost, for they oan use thia kind of infornation 1.) 
to aero in preoloely on the speakers who have these ati^atiaed 
features, 2.) to put these feature in their realiatio language sit- 
uations, 3«) to anticipate variation aooordlng to the constraints of 
style, 4 .) to build naterlala around the realiatio oonoept of oon- 
traative frequsnoy distributions rather than oonaiatent prsaeqoe or 
ooaplete abeenoe of a feature and 5*) to oonatruot exercises whioh 
utilise the detailed desoription of the feature in its linguistic 
environnsnt, avoiding overganeralisationa of the sort found in the 

"grocery list" approaches noted earlier. 

Teachers, however, also require considerable attention in the 
use of auoh knowledge. Currently nost teaohers are trained in the 
single standard approach to language variation. Of considerable 
value would be pre-aervioe training in language varieties baaed on 
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both geography and sooio-eoonomio status. And while va art at It, ah y 
not lot than in on vhat we know about language variety based on style 
(Joos 1965)f raoe (Wolfram 1969* Shuy 1969a), sex (Shuy 1969b) and 
age (Wolfram 1969, resold 1968)? Somewhere in their training ^teaohers 
should be disencumbered fron many of the curre n t fashionable ideas 
about the so-oalled non-verbal ohild (Deutoh, 1964) and about the. 
l a n g u age based oognitive defioits blaok ohildren are supposed to have 
(Bereiter, 1966). It would be extrenely useful, in faot, if these 
teaohers would be given a ohanoe to hear blaok ohildren talk outside 
of a sohool oontext. Bren the laboratory experience of sitting and 
listening to long tape reoorded narrations would be a step in the 
right direction. Of course, a step by step analysis of the linguistio 
features of nonsta n da r d ftigllah would be helpful in ting the 

systematioity of this kind of language as well as details of how it 
works. One Important danger of such training, however, is the 
implication that onoe trained suoh teaohers are immediately trans- 
formed in attitude and oompetemoe or that th eir turning automa tically 
enables them to construct adequate classroom materials. On the con- 
trary* suoh training is only the requisite beginning step that educators 
must take. In an area in which attitudes have been in-grained for so 
many years we c a nno t expeot immediate renewal even after the new 
knowledge has been acquired. And as for the construction of class- 
room materials, let us not delude ourselves into believing that even 
a well trained teacher with healthy attitudes is oompetent to produce 
good or usable olaesroom materials. Yet this assumption is widely 
held today and is manifested in oountless suaner workshops in whioh 
the aim is to get teaohers together to produce the curriculum for 
the following year. Students in a Shakespeare ooumse nay be able to 



write a sonnet but their product is in no way erpeoted to oompete 
with those of their model* Why it is that tee t ea ching profession 
has assumed that teaobers are, per ae, materials developers is a 
juratory to many people. 

3* Finding Clues to Sequencing the Instruction 

Wolfram has recently observed that sinoe sous features of non- 
standard axe more sooially obtrusive than others* they should be given 
preoedenoe in tee teaching materials (Wolfram, 1969)* He also deals 
with the problems of the relative sooial diagnostioity of items as 
they interseot with other sooial and linguistio principles such as 
the ge nera lity of rules, tee potential frequency of items. Wolfram 
also suggests teat sinoe grammatical features tend to stratify the 
population more sharply than phonologioal features, tee standard 
English equivalent of non-standard gramma tioal categories should be 
intxoduoed first* 




Conclusion 



In this paper we hare tried to provide a brief overview of some 
of the ways in which recent sooiollngulatio research ia contributing 
to our knowledge of language teaching. The focus has been on the 
Amerioan urban situation, eapeoially as it relates to poor blaok 
children. Although we as yet have no empirical evidence for support, 
these contributions seen to be generali sable to sooial dialeot dif- 
ferenoes in other languages as well. One of the greatest deterranta 
to describing such situations in the past has been our laok of tools 
and frameworks in whidh suoh studies oould be nade. The concepts 
noted in this paper, the linguistio oontinuun, the linguistio variable 
and the linguistio situation, ooupled with the developnant of quan- 
titative asasurenent in linguistio analysis and a wider approach to 
linguistio fieldwork (aooounting for a broad apsotrun of sooio- 
soononio groups and styles) are leading to a realistio asseeanent of 
the sooial dimension of language. 

Certain pedagogical strategies are growing naturally out of 
this research, for it is obvious that a more detailed analysis of 
tha faature being taught will suggest aspeota to follow and thing to 
avoid, furthermore, a oareful analysis of the essential contrasts 
between the focus and target forma suggests that foreign language 
teaching techniques be seriously oonaidered in bidialsotal or 
biloquial education (Stewart, 1964 ). The exaot ways in vhioh these 
techniques oan be applied to native language learning are still not 
foraailated but, at this stage, it appears olear that soma of thaaa 
techniques, including repetition drills, are not very useful wad that 
we face a number of different problems in developing a eeoond dialeot 
lea rnin g pedagogy. Surprisingly, perhaps, we have learned that even 



the linguietio analysis in our researoh suggests strategies for 
P*de®og3r ( especially in the sequencing of lesions with 

these stigmatised features. 

A* is often the oase at the beginning of research fields such 
** thi** the investigating scholars are huabled at the enondty 
of the problea. Bit the ezoi tenant of disoovexy shoes no signs 
of wearing off and, if the rest of the aoadanio ooonunity will have 
patience with us, we should be able to add a significant dimension 
to tiie extant knowledge of language teaohing. 
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